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THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  Rev.  Barton  R.  V.  Mills 

Few  features  of  modern  philanthropy  are  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  increasing  recognition  by  the  community  of 
its  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  blind.  The  problem 
presents  itself  under  three  aspects — distinct  from,  yet 
closely  related  to,  each  other — the  maintenance,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  employment  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with  this 
greatest  of  physical  misfortunes.  This  article  deals  only 
with  the  last  of  these  three — which,  though  it  affects  but 
a  small  proportion  of  blind  persons,  concerns  them  very 
closely.  It  would  be  easier,  and  perhaps  less  costly,  to 
give  to  all  blind  people  the  allowance  which  is  now  made 
by  the  State  to  those  over  fifty  years  of  age.  But  this 
would  not  meet  the  case.  Employment  is  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  material  necessity  for  all  who  are  capable  of  work — 
and  this  is  even  more  true  of  blind  than  of  sighted  persons. 

Nearly  all  the  facts  contained  in  this  article  are  derived 
from  the  publications  named  below.1  For  the  suggestions 
made  the  writer  is  alone  responsible. 

From  the  papers  referred  to  it  appears  that  in  June, 

1923,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  33,564  blind 
persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  whom  20,759  are 
classified  as  “  unemployable  ”  by  reason  of  age  or  of 
physical  or  mental  deficiency.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
after  the  age  of  forty  it  is  very  difficult,  and  after  fifty 
practically  impossible,  to  train  a  blind  person  in  any 
manual  occupation.  This  is  the  alleged  justification  of 
the  proposal  to  reduce  the  age  (at  present  fifty)  at  which  a 
blind  person  becomes  qualified  for  the  old  age  pension — 
a  suggestion  for  and  against  which  a  good  deal  might  be 
said,  but  whose  discussion  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article.  Of  the  remaining  12,805  blind  persons  1,555  are 

(1)  1.  “Reports  of  Advisory  Committee  to  Minister  of  Health,”  1920- 
1923.  2.  “Fifty  Years  of  Work  and  Wages,”  by  Ben  Purse.  Beacon, 

August,  1923,  July,  1924.  3.  "The  Education,  Training,  Employment, 

and  General  Care  of  the  Blind,”  Henry  Stainsby. 
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unclassified,  8,235  are  employed,  1,246  are  under  training, 
889  are  capable  of  training  but  have  had  none,  and  880 
trained  workers  are  unemployed.  From  these  figures  it 
appears  that,  leaving  out  the  “  unclassified,’5  about  39  per 
cent,  of  the  blind  are  employable,  and  that  of  these  about 
73.3  per  cent,  are  employed.  The  residue  is  not  large, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  this  employment 
is  now  found  by  private  charity — a  source  which  is  at  best 
precarious,  and  which  may  have  to  be  supplemented  or 
superseded  by  the  State.  These  figures  show  a  great 
improvement  on  those  of  April,  1921,  when  the  percentage 
of  (employable)  blind  persons  employed  was  just  under 
46.  Two  years  earlier  the  proportion  was  nearly  the  same 
(about  45.6  per  cent.).  A  much  less  satisfactory  feature 
is  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  blind 
persons  who  are  returned  as  “  unemployable  ”  has  risen 
steadily  from  42.2  in  1919  to  nearly  50  in  1921,  and  to 
64.7  in  1923.  No  explanation  is  given  of  this  alarming- 
increase,  which  calls  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  though  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  our 
immediate  subject — the  employment  of  the  blind. 

Three  principles  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  regulating 
such  employment. 

1.  The  worker  must  produce  as  much  as  he  can,  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  handicap  imposed  on  him  by  his 
infirmity.  The  relative  productive  capacity  of  blind  and 
sighted  persons  varies  from  about  one-half  to  one-eighth, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  industry.  This  applies 
much  more  to  the  quantity  than  to  the  quality  of  the  work, 
in  which  latter  the  difference  should  not  be  nearly  so  great. 
And  in  some  industries  the  blind  worker  cannot  himself 
complete  the  article,  and  a  sighted  “  finisher  ”  has  to  be 
employed.  This,  of  course,  increases  the  expense  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  blind,  but  should  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
calculating  their  wages.  These  should  be  assessed 
according  to  the  time  required  by  blind  and  sighted 
persons  respectively  for  doing  that  portion  of  the  work 
which  a  blind  person  can  do.  If,  e.g.,  it  takes  a  blind 
worker  three  times  as  long  as  it  would  take  a  sighted 
one  to  make  certain  portions  of  a  brush  or  basket,  the 
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wages  of  the  former  should  be  three  times  as  much  as 
those  of  the  latter.  The  difficulty  of  estimating  the  relative 
capacity  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  there  are  different 
degrees  of  blindness  which  make  it  impossible  to  prescribe 
a  definite  ratio.  This  might  be  met  by  a  provision  that 
blind  workers,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  training,  should 
be  classified  by  experts,  and  their  remuneration  fixed 
according  to  their  class. 

A  subject  which  is  causing  much  discussion  at  the 
present  time,  and  which  will  shortly  have  to  be  settled,  is 
whether  the  payment  of  blind  workers  shall  be  by  piece¬ 
work  or  by  time,  and  in  the  latter  case  whether  there  shall 
be  a  minimum  wage.  On  the  general  question  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer  is  decided  that  in  all  industries  to 
which  it  is  applicable  payment  by  piecework  is  the  most 
sound  and  sensible  method,  and  the  most  satisfactory  alike 
to  the  employer  and  to  the  efficient  workman.  The  other 
system  tends  to  the  diminution  of  output  and  the  increase 
of  slackness.  But  in  the  case  of  blind  workers  there  are 
special  circumstances  which  incline  me  to  think  it  the 
preferable  plan.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  different 
degrees  of  blindness  make  it  impossible  for  blind  workers 
to  compete  with  each  other  on  equal  terms.  It  by  no 
means  follows  in  their  case  that  the  most  diligent  worker 
can  earn  the  highest  wage.  A  second  consideration  is  that 
few  even  of  the  best  blind  workers  can  earn  enough  to  live 
upon.  In  nearly  all  cases  their  wages  must  be  supple¬ 
mented.  It  is  easier  to  do  this  when  payment  is  by  time 
than  when  it  is  by  piecework.  The  main  objection  to  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  ordinary  worker  is  that  anyone 
whose  work  is  not  worth  that  sum  is  likely  to  be  discharged 
and  so  to  receive  no  payment  at  all.  This  objection  does 
not  apply  to  blind  workers,  as  it  is  recognised  that  their 
employment  is  not  regulated  on  economic  principles  alone. 
A  blind  worker  who  is  unemployed  receives  the  equivalent 
of  his  average  wage,  and  it  is  a  secondary  consideration 
whether  this  is  called  a  “  benevolent  grant  ”  or  a 
“minimum  wage.” 

2.  Articles  made  by  the  blind  should  be  placed  on  the 
market  in  the  same  way,  and  sold  at  the  same  prices  as 
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those  made  by  sighted  workers.  It  is  therefore  essential 
that  the  output  of  these  things  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
same  laws  of  supply  and  demand  that  govern  the  conduct 
of  ordinary  business.  This  raises  the  question  whether 
there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  such  articles  as  the  blind 
can  make  to  give  continuous  employment  to  their  pro¬ 
ducers.  From  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to 
collect,  it  seems  that  this  is  so.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
is,  for  I  could  not  advocate  the  compensation  of  blind 
artisans  for  want  of  work  to  any  further  extent  than  that 
now  given  to  sighted  workers.  If  this  is  to  be  done  at 
all  it  must  clearly  be  a  matter  of  benevolence,  not  of 
business. 

3.  The  difference  between  the  wages  earned  by  a  blind 
worker  and  those  that  would  be  paid  to  a  sighted  one  for 
the  same  work  must  be  provided  from  outside  sources. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  maintenance  charges,  which 
are  necessarily  greater  in  a  blind  workshop  than  in  one 
in  which  the  workers  have  sight.  For  the  blind  worker 
needs  more  supervision,  and  some  of  his  work  has  to  be 
finished  by  sighted  men.  To  ascertain  the  expense  thus 
incurred,  I  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Institution 
for  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  which  was,  until 
recent  amalgamations  of  smaller  institutions,  the  largest 
wojkshop^for  the  blind  in  London,  and  I  have  taken  the 
year  1922  as  a  typical  one.  In  that  year  the  payments  to 
blind  workers  amounted  to  £12,727  14s.  2 d.,  of  which 
£4)2^7  5s-  7 d-  were  earned  at  the  trade  union  rate  for  the 
work  done.  £8,440  8s.  yd.  were  paid  in  supplementary 
wages  and  bonus.  This  payment  brings  up  the  wages  of 
the  blind  workers  to  the  amount  that  sighted  persons  would 
receive  for  the  same  work.  To  this  sum  must  be  added 
£9,479  i6s.  6 d.  paid  for  materials,  and  £4,082  8^.  11^. 
for  maintenance  charges.  The  Institution  possesses  build¬ 
ings  valued  at  £40,000.  If  5  per  cent,  on  this  sum  be 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  rent,  the  industrial  expenses, 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  stocks  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  period,  amount  to  £31,739  15s.  5 d.  The 
goods  made  by  the  blind  were  sold  for  £20,000  15s.  id., 
leaving  a  deficit  of  £11,735  oj.  4 d.  As  the  Institution 
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employs  152  workers,  this  means  that  the  cost  of  each  one 
is  approximately  £77.  This,  of  course,  leaves  out  of 
account  all  payments  for  pensions,  unemployment  pay,  and 
other  expenditure  on  work  of  a  purely  charitable  character, 
on  which  the  Institution  referred  to  spent  £4,430,  besides 
heavy  maintenance  and  miscellaneous  charges  of  £9,601 
(£2,334  of  which  was  for  the  cost  of  issuing  appeals). 
These  are  incurred  for  the  benefit,  but  not  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind. 

If  these  figures  can  be  taken  as  generally  applicable  it 
would  appear  that  the  cost  of  employing  the  11,170 
“  employable  ”  blind  persons  would  be  about  £860,090. 
The  matter  for  consideration  is  whether  this  large  sum 
can  be  contributed  by  private  charity,  or  whether  it  must 
be  provided  by  the  State.  A  good  deal  may  be  said  on 
both  sides  on  this  question. 

1.  In  favour  of  State  control  may  be  urged,  first,  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  money  would  be  forthcoming — 
which  under  the  voluntary  system  might  not  be  the  case. 
And  it  is  possible — though  not  certain — that  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  workshops  under  one  management  might 
conduce  to  economy  and  efficiency. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  State  takes  over  the  blind 
workshops,  subscriptions  will  certainly  greatly  diminish,  if 
they  do  not  altogether  cease.  And  with  them  would  dis¬ 
appear  all  those  charitable  accessories  which  do  so  much 
to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  blind  workers,  and  to  which,  as 
I  have  stated,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  income  of 
the  institutions  is  now  devoted.  A  more  serious  evil  would 
be  the  loss  of  that  personal  sympathy  between  employers 
and  employed,  which  is  even  more  valuable  to  blind  than 
to  sighted  workers,  and  which  is  always  more  perceptible 
in  private  than  in  public  concerns.  And  one  consequence 
of  the  transference  of  institutions  for  the  blind  from 
private  to  public  control  would  almost  certainly  be  that 
many  fewer  persons  than  at  present  do  so  would  interest 
themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Such  a  result 
would  be  on  all  accounts  deplorable. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
more  desirable  course  would  be  to  provide  employment  for 
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the  blind  from  private  charity,  if  this  can  be  done,  but  that 
the  community  cannot  run  the  risk  of  such  charity  proving 
to  be  insufficient.  Should  such  a  contingency  arise  the 
State  must  intervene  and  undertake  the  work.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  some  ways  resembles  that  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  which  led  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1870.  Up  to  that  time  these  schools  had  been 
voluntary  concerns  inspected  by  State  officers  and  assisted 
by  public  funds.  As  voluntary  efforts  were  insufficient, 
the  provision  of  schools  was  made  obligatory  and  put  upon 
the  rates.  The  intention  was  to  supplement  not  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  voluntary  system.  We  all  know  that  this 
intention  was  not  realised  and  that  the  voluntary  schools, 
in  spite  of  the  help  given  to  them  by  the  Education  Act 
of  1903,  are  being  slowly  but  steadily  superseded.  We 
are  therefore  in  danger  of  losing  in  education  those 
advantages  which,  as  we  have  seen,  attach  to  private  rather 
than  to  public  enterprise.  We  must  avoid  this  mistake  in 
providing  for  the  employment  of  the  blind,  and  must  take 
care  to  secure  for  them,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
the  advantages  of  both  methods. 

The  solution  is  to  be  sought  in  the  co-operation  of 
private  and  public  effort.  Recent  legislation  has,  for¬ 
tunately,  made  this  not  only  possible,  but  fairly  easy.  The 
Blind  Persons  Act  (1920)  imposes  on  the  County  Councils 
the  duty  of  caring  for  the  blind.  And  in  that  duty  it 
specifically  includes  provision  for  their  employment.  The 
country  is  divided  into  areas,  each  of  which  is  required 
to  submit  a  scheme  for  this  purpose.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  this  has  already  been  done  in  all  but  two  areas, 
and  it  is  likely  that  within  the  next  few  months  provision 
will  have  been  made  for  the  employment  of  the  blind 
throughout  England  and  W^ales.  Another  section  of  the 
same  Act  extends  the  provisions  of  the  War  Charities  Act 
to  blind  societies.  By  these  provisions  all  such  societies 
are  required  to  be  registered,  and  it  is  an  offence  for  any 
society  not  so  registered  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds. 
An  institution  may  be  removed  from  the  register  if  its 
management  is  not  satisfactory.  The  decision  as  to  this 
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rests  with  the  local  authority.  A  grant  of  £20  per  annum 
for  each  blind  worker  employed  is  made  to  all  institutions 
which  have  accepted  the  scheme  put  forward  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  . 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  public  authorities  have  ample 
powers  to  provide  employment  for  the  blind,  and  that  they 
very  wisely  intend  to  make  use  of  existing  agencies  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  policy  will  be 
continued  and  developed  until,  in  the  near  future,  the 
whole  ground  is  covered.  If,  as  I  hope,  the  co-operation 
of  public  and  private  enterprise  is  assured,  the  question  of 
the  division  of  the  work  between  them  requires  careful 
consideration.  We  must  avoid  the  mistake  that  was  made 
with  the  schools  of  having  two  systems  largely  inde¬ 
pendent  of,  and  to  some  extent  in  competition  with,  each 
other — engaged  on  the  same  work.  Such  a  method  could 
only  result  in  the  system  which  has  the  public  purse  behind 
it  swallowing  up  the  other,  and  the  eventual  extinction 
of  private  charity;  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
deprecated. 

Two  alternative  methods  suggest  themselves,  each  of 
which  has  features  that  recommend  it. 

The  first  is  the  retention  of  the  present  system,  by  which 
the  work  is  done  by  private  institutions,  mainly  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  with  sufficient  subsidiary  grants 
from  the  State.  If  this  method  is  adopted  it  is  clear  that 
the  grant  will  have  to  be  considerably  more  than  the  L20 
now  given.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  funds  must  come  from  private  sources  if  private 
management  is  to  be  retained.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
grant  should  be  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  whole 
expenses,  and  that  these  should  be  calculated  on  a  scale 
compatible  with  real  efficiency.  This  would  be  secured 
by  Government  inspection,  to  which  all  blind  institutions 
should,  of  course,  be  subject.  If  an  institution  failed,  say, 
for  two  consecutive  years,  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  it 
would  be  removed  from  the  register,  and  its  work  would 
be  taken  over  by  the  County  Council.  The  obvious  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  course  is  the  possibility — I  hope  not  probability 
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that  this  would  happen  in  so  many  instances  as  to  lead 
to  the  ultimate,  though  gradual,  disappearance  of  private 
institutions. 

The  other  course  would  be  for  the  State  to  under¬ 
take  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  employ ment  of  the 
blind,  on  the  principles  already  indicated,  and  to  leave  all 
accessories  to  private  charity.  These  would  include 
provisions  for  workers  during  periods  of  unemployment 
(a  matter  with  which  the  State,  qua  employer,  should  not 
concern  itself),  for  holidays,  illness  in  the  family,  convey¬ 
ance  to  and  from  work,  and  the  many  other  things  which 
tend  to  alleviate  the  calamity  of  blindness.  The  fact  that 
such  things  were  avowedly  outside  the  province  of  the 
public  authority  would  appeal  powerfully  to  private 
charity  to  secure  their  provision.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  State  is  ultimately  responsible  for  this  or  any  other 
work,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  individuals  to  think 
and  say  that  it  is  no  concern  of  theirs. 

Whichever  of  these  methods  is  adopted,  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  leave  education  and  pensions  to  be 
provided  by  the  State,  and  to  keep  these  distinct  from 
employment. 

I  have  in  this  paper  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the 
employment  of  manual  workers  in  institutions ,  for  these 
form  the  great  majority  of  the  employable  blind.  I  am 
well  aware  that  in  addition  to  these  there  are  two  classes 
of  blind  workers  whose  claims  must  not  be  overlooked. 
These  are  mental  workers,  and  those  who  work,  whether 
with  head  or  hand,  in  their  own  homes.  The  number  of 
these  is  not  negligible.  In  1921  (the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available)  there  were  47  blind  clergymen,  562 
musicians,  and  133  school  teachers,  and  probably  some  of 
those  (1,309)  classed  as  miscellaneous  are  also  mental 
workers.  In  1922  there  were  some  900  or  1,000  recognised 
home  workers,  engaged  in  occupations  normally  carried 
on  in  workshops,  without  counting  those  mental  workers 
already  mentioned  or  blind  persons  occupied  as  gardeners, 
shopkeepers,  etc.  Each  of  these  classes  must  clearly 
receive  separate  treatment.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  what 
that  treatment  should  be,  especially  in  the  way  of  pro- 
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viding  employment.  Something  could  no  doubt  be  done 
— and  efforts  are  being  made  in  this  direction — to  provide 
home  artisans  with  materials,  and  to  assist  in  the  disposal 
of  the  goods  made  by  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
work  can  be  found  for  them.  With  regard  to  blind 
workers,  the  only  way  that  I  see  of  assisting  them  is  to 
give  them  a  pecuniary  subsidy  based  on  their  necessities 
and  their  earnings.  But  this  is  part  of  the  problem  of 
the  maintenance  rather  than  the  employment  of  the  blind, 
and  as  such  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article.  And  it  will  probably  be  found  that  blind  mental 
workers  are  less  handicapped  by  their  infirmity  and  better 
able  to  earn  their  own  living  than  are  their  fellow  sufferers 
who  must  win  their  daily  bread  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  The  claim  of  both,  classes  on  the  practical  sym¬ 
pathy  of  their  sighted  brethren  is  insistent  and  irresistible, 
and  no  effort  must  be  spared  by  the  community  or  by- 
individuals  to  lighten  the  load  of  their  darkness  by  the 
solace  of  regular  and  remunerative  work. 

P.S. — Since  this  article  was  written,  Mr.  Ben  Purse’s 
interesting  book  The  Blind  in  Industry  has  appeared.  It 
is  an  expansion  of  the  articles  by  him  in  the  Beacon ,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  I  am  gratified  to 
notice  the  extent  to  which  this  experienced  writer  endorses 
the  suggestions  made  in  this  paper. 


B.  R.  V.  M. 


SAFEGUARDING  REVIVED 
By  Kenneth  R.  Swan 

In  order  to  get  the  Government’s  recent  proposals  for 
safeguarding  British  industries  into  proper  perspective  it 
is  necessary  to  glance  back  a  little. 

In  1919  the  aftermath  of  the  war  led  to  the  proposal  of 
two  measures  involving  the  imposition  of  duties  upon 
imported  articles,  namely,  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
Act  and  Dyestuffs  Act.  The  object  of  the  Safeguarding  of 
Industries  Act  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
designed  to  foster  and  protect  certain  special  industries 
designated  as  “  key  industries,”  which  were  deemed  to  be 
vital  either  to  the  political  security  or  industrial  well-being 
and  independence  of  this  country  and  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  outbreak  of  war  found  us  lamentably  deficient  in  a 
variety  of  essential  commodities  which  it  was,  or  appeared 
to  be,  perfectly  possible  for  us  to  produce  in  this  country, 
but  which  for  one  reason  or  another  we  had  been  content 
to  buy  abroad.  It  was  obvious  that,  when  hostilities  ended 
and  trade  with  Germany  was  resumed,  those  industries 
which  we  had  hastily  created  to  supply  these  deficiencies 
in  our  national  equipment  would  be  threatened  with  serious 
loss,  if  not  total  extinction.  The  dye  industry  was  the 
most  cogent  example  of  this  danger.  We  had  created 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  with  prodigious  effort 
and  at  enormous  cost,  a  British  industrial  organisation  for 
manufacturing  and  supplying  those  artificial  and  synthetic 
dyestuffs  and  kindred  chemicals  which  we  had,  prior  to  the 
war,  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

It  was  manifest  that  this  hastily  improvised  manufacture 
could  not  hope,  when  the  war  was  over,  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  free  competition  of  the  gigantic  and  highly 
organised  dye  industries  of  the  Continent.  Either  a  tariff 
or  a  subsidy  was  imperative  to  ensure  the  continued  manu¬ 
facture  of  dyestuffs  in  England.  Practically  all  shades  of 
political  opinion  concurred  in  this  view  and  in  the  resolu- 
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